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The South African Outlook 


state of distrust is the first state of savagery : distrust 
e law of the jungle. Politics which live by culti- 


ng distrust are the politics of the wild. 
Karel Capek. 


* * * * 
War. 
March the outstanding feature of the war has been the rapid 
nce of the Russians into Bessarabia, Rumania, and Poland. 
one sector after another the Germans have been swept 
. Mogilev, Pololsk, Vinnitsa, Balti, Proskurov and Nikolayev 
ome of the places the Russians have taken. Odessa and the 
ea have been outflanked and should soon bein Russian hands. 
everal sectors the Germans have been disorganised and have 
ated in panic, leaving vast quantities of war materials 
nd. Immense numbers of American tanks and transport 
cles are being used by the Russians in their latest offensives, 
h have carried the war nearer to Berlin than to Moscow. 
arch also all records have been broken in the bombing 
paign against Germany’s war industries. Bitter fighting 
little change of territory has been reported from Italy. 
applies also in Burma. In the Pacific the Americans have 
ened their grip on the Marshall and other groups of islands 
have again asserted their superiority over the Japanese in the 
and at sea. The losses to Japanese shipping have been 
mous in recent wecks. From Great Britain has come news 
he reviewing of troops by the King and the Prime Minister, 
usual prelude to great events, while the Germans report 
ish ports as being full of shipping in readiness for the 
ing invasion of Europe. = 
* * * * 
ive Affairs. 
. Report of out 
_ published in March, 
ive Wages Commission. 


standing importance to the Native people 
this being the Report ‘of the Mine 
The daily newspapers have 
lished brief summaries of the Findings but at the time 
yoing to press the full Report had not reached us. We 
e to comment on it in our next issue. This applies also 
he debates in the House of Assembly on the Pass Laws and 
Native Laws Amendment Bill for which we must await 
arrival of Hansard before passing judgment. ° ”_ a 

: ae ee) * * se * 
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Typhus fever in the Territories : action by Public 


Health Department. 


The present epidemic of louse-borne typhus is now reported 


to affect every district of the Transkei and many of the Ciskei. 
Vigorous action has been taken by the Public Health Depart- 
ment, commencing at Umtata, where field units are busy dever- 
minising and immunising the population. If this campaign 1s 
successful it is to be extended to the whole Transkei, and then to 
other parts of the country. A disease of poverty and dirt—and 
of hunger, which deprives people of all initiative. Dr. le Roux 
in his report to the Public Health Department, Says “ Although 
no accurate figures are available, there is little doubt that many 
thousands of cases occurred after the severe shortage of maize in 
the winter of 1943, when conditions of famine prevailed in many 
districts.” Propaganda on the subject of lice and typhus has 
been going on in these territories for many years. ‘There seems 
to prevail a state of mental and physical lethargy among the 
people. ‘‘ No accurate figures are obtainable ’’ because registra- 


_ tion of births and deaths is not compulsory for Natives, outside 


‘As for “‘ conditions of famine ” prevailing in 
many districts last winter, that is what many well-informed 
people at the time declared to be the position, but it was officially 
denied, ‘There might be some shortage, but no actual starva- 
tion.” 
* * * * 

High Incidence of Blindness among Natives. - 

A welcome effort is now being made in influential quarters to 
launch an investigation into the high incidence of blindness 
among Natives in the Union. In support of this suggestion it 
may be mentioned that over 24,000 Native blind are now 
registered. As only those who are needy and those over eighteen 
years of age are registered and as furthermore new registrations 
at the rate of over 200 a month are still taking place, it may be 
assumed that there are at least another 8,000 Native blind in the 
Union. On the assumption that there are 8,000,000 Natives in 
the Union (a high estimate) the number of blind works out to an 
overall incidence of 4 per thousand. It is understood that an 
incidence of 1 to 1.5 per thousand may be regarded as normal. 
While the figures quoted are sufficiently disturbing, an alarming 


fact is the exceptionally high incidence in certain districts mainly 


grouped in the North-Western Cape and Western and Northern 
Transvaal. In several of these districts the incidence varies 
from 10 to 20 per thousand. Preliminary investigation indicates 
that much of the existing blindness is preventable and some still 
curable. In this connection the significant statement has been 
made that a considerable proportion of the blindness is probably 
connected with malnutrition. The cost of this blindness to the 
country in cash alone—at the modest allowance of £1 per month 
per Native blind in larger urban centres, 15/- per month in smaller 
towns and 10/- per month in rural areas—was at the end of 
November, 1943, at the rate of £166,174 per annum. When 
one adds to this the misery involved and the loss of labour to the 
country, expenditure on investigating and removing root causes of 
the affliction would appear to be sound business. 
* * * 


of municipalities. 


* 


People’s Food Clubs. 
The prevailing high prices and scarcity of foodstuffs have led 


to many experiments in communal marketing and probably the 
most interesting and useful of these are the People’s Food Clubs 
which have sprung up in Johannesburg. At the February meet- 
ing of the Johannesburg Joint Council of Africans and Europeans 


the Chairman extended a cordial welcome to Miss R. Bernstein, . 
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representing the People’s Food Council, and thanked her for her 
willingness to address Council. Miss Bernstein gave a very full 
exposition of the development of food clubs in the various areas 


of Johannesburg. She stated that the first such scheme had - 


been inaugurated by the Railways for their workers. It had 
been run on behalf of members by welfare workers. In June, 
1942, the University Welfare and Clinic in Fordsburg had been 
opened and shortly thereafter the first attempt was made to 
establish Fruit and Vegetable Clubs. Housewives were asked to 


pool their money, the minimum unit being 1/6 at that time. The 


savings effected were considerable, vegetables to approximately 
the value of 2/6 being obtained for1/-. A little later the Ophirton 
Coloured Club arose spontaneously, It faced the same difficul- 
ties as the Fordsburg Club in that, with its limited resources, it 
had to buy in very small quantities and could not obtain the full 
benefit of mass buying. At this time the People’s Food Council 
was established, representative of consumers’ interests, and 
contained in its programme the policy of extending Food Clubs 
to all under-privileged people. By November of last year, 11 
clubs were functioning (of which 5 were non-European) and, by 
pooling all the funds, which amounted to £50—£70 per week, 
large scale purchasing became possible. Each club worked on 
a somewhat different system. The original club had the 
advantage of a full-time staff, and permanent premises for dis- 
tribution. It followed the policy of buying what was considered 
to be a well-balanced diet, the emphasis being laid on variety, 
and the aim being gradually to influence food habits. All the 
clubs met at the market on Saturday mornings where joint 
purchases were made. The primary division into the goods 
belonging to each club was made at the market. Each club hired 
its own transport and paid for it out of its own funds. Africans 
did the carrying and were paid in vegetables. The minimum 
unit was now 1/6, although some clubs had a unit of 2/- or 2/6. 
For a 1/6 unit, the amount of vegetables obtained would cost 
between 4/- and 6/114d at ordinary retail prices ; e.g. a 1/6 unit 
one week consisted of :— 

5 lbs of potatoes 

2 lbs of tomatoes 

1 lb of beans 

1 cabbage 

* 


3 bunches of leeks 

6 bunches of beetroot 

2 bunches of carrots 

5 peaches 
* 


* * 


The People’s Food Council was anxious to extend these clubs 
and would be prepared to assist in the establishment of any new 
councils by assisting in the buying and giving initial help in 
distribution. The aims were to ease the present food situation, 
to build up a national organisation to protect consumers’ 
interests, and to develop co-operation. It was anxious to work 
through existing organisations. A pamphlet was being prepared 
outlining its work and dealing specifically with food clubs. It 
would soon be available for any who wished to use it. The 
experience of the Food Council had been that European clubs 
were the most difficult to maintain. The ideal would be to have 
a permanent central depot and a full-time buyer. Meanwhile, 
existing clubs were managing by using backyards, or other avail- 
able premises, for the Saturday morning sorting. The money 
was collected during the week by women appointed for this 
work. Some of the clubs were already purchasing other com- 
modities for members, e.g. eggs, meat, sugar. The original club 
was purchasing blankets and fruit and hoped to expand still 
further. It had become clear that the savings effected by mass 
purchasing were very appreciable. The final aim was to set up 
some simple form of co-operative store. Mr. Venables stated 
that his Department, by arrangement with the Union Native 
Affairs Department, distributed vegetable and fruit products of 
Native farmers in the location. Unfortunately deliveries were 
irregular, and distribution was effected at a sub-economic cost. 
The Deciduous Fruit Board had co-operated with his Depart- 


“weeks the organisation of vegetable clubs had been undertaljf 
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ment and there was every likelihood that this channel of did 2 
bution would be used more in the future. In three reqfi 
by the Housecraft Section of the Department’s welfare bram 
By the third week, 101 families had joined, contributing £18 4: 
week. The scheme was subsidied to the extent that the Depiji 


ment paid for transport costs. 
* * * * 


Plan to fight Illiteracy in British Africa. Hi 
Appreciation of the advance made in South Africa in sol 
African language problems is expressed in a 35,000-word rep 
entitled ‘‘ Mass Education in African Society, ’’ which has bi 
prepared by a special sub-committee of the Advisory Commity 
on Education in the Colonies, under the auspices of the Colon 
Office. The members of the sub-committee are Dr. Ju 
Huxley, Mr. A. Creech Jones, M.P., Professor W, M. Macmi 
and Miss Margery Perham. Thereportsays: ‘‘ While recog 
ing that the task of solving the language problem is one for exper 
we hope that the time will soon come when Africans trained 
linguistic research will assist in producing and setting standalg 
for a genuine African literature. We have been impressed ij 
the advance made in South Africa, where linguistic research j 
the training of African authorship at the School of Bantu Studf 
in Johannesburg has been closely allied with facilities for pri‘ 
ing and publishing vernacular books and periodicals at sufi 
centres as Lovedale and Morija.”’ The report contains sugg| 
tions for co-ordinating the work of all educational, social, cow 
mercial and industrial agencies of British African Dependena 
in a mass drive against illiteracy. Emphasising that Africa 
themselves must be the main agents in improving African li} 
the committee visualises a mass education movement. to | 
advanced by concentrated campaigns against specific evils wh: 
are a handicap to progress. For this it is suggested that t 
more energetic and progressive of the African peoples should ; 
enrolled as voluntary teachers and leaders in the campaigi 
The report suggests the appointing of mass education officers’ 
“Officers Commanding Combined Operation,” to correlate ti 
work of the many agencies—official and unofficial—which eo 
tribute to the education of communities, as well as the work | 
such bodies as churches, missions, teachers’ associations, ©: 
operative societies, trade unions, industrial and commercial ce 
cerns, the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides. It says that the w: 
has made a deep impression on the men who enlisted and has hil 
a more lasting educational effect than the general propaganal 
designed to reach the whole population. ‘‘ Even those who haj 
never left the Colonies have had an education which should 
lasting, in physical training, personal and camp hygiene, aud 
balanced and adequate diet,” it adds. ‘‘ It would be folly not #) 
take the fullest advantage of the returned African troops wh! 
launching a literacy campaign and community education movi 
ment,” it says. Music, too, should be encouraged, continues t.1 
report. More schools of African music, such as those at Acht 
mota, Gold Coast, and at Amanzimtoti, Natal, are wanted | 
encourage research and development in African music and |} 
foster the pride of the people in their own musical heritage. | 
* * * * 


Africans to be Trained in London. | 

We learn that a grant of about £11,000 has been made und 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940, to provit 
for the training in linguistics of ten African students to be broug 
to Britain and four African students who have already taken th 
degrees and who are still in Britain. The ten students will |! 
chosen from different races in the East and West African coloni¢ 
They will study at the School of Oriental and African Studieé 
The grant has important implications in the development ) 
education in the African colonies as it is intended that the( 
fourteen students should form the nucleus of a body of educaté 
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cans able to provide reading material for their own people. 
y will make a thorough study of their own languages and of 
lish, including the principles of translation and the writing 
ssays, articles and stories. On their return to their territo- 
they will help to train others. At present there is a shortage 
eading material in African languages, and it is realised that 
the war there may be an even greater need for literacy in 
vernacular. Although experienced Europeans could help in 
cting activities, it is realised that writers of literature in the 
acular must be Africans. It is hoped that an entirely 
can literary standard will develop out of the present plan. 
‘ * * * * 
cational Reconstruction. 
Everywhere one hears of plans for reconstruction. Strange- 
nough, I have not seen any evidence of large-scale planning 
educational reconstruction,” said Colonel E. G. Malherbe, 
onal chairman of the South African section of the New 
ication Fellowship, in an address to members of the Fellow- 
) in Johannesburg on 17th March, reports The Rand Daily 
l. “Can it be that our educationists think that our educa- 
ial system is perfect and is perfectly capable of taking the 
sses and strains of our post-war situation ?’’ he asked. Colo- 
Malherbe said that he considered that the radio and the film 
€ probably the most important media with which South 
ca could tackle the education of its large illiterate Native 
yulation. Education should help children to adjust them- 
ves voluntarily to social requirements, and should replace the 
Weipline of fear and punishment by the development of intelli- 
t initiative and responsibility. ‘‘ Society,’ he said, “is 
ays changing, and education, to be effective, must keep pace 
these changes. I believe with John Dewey that ‘ Demo- 
y has to be born anew every generation, and education is the 
dwife.’’’ Education should promote collaboration between 
embers of the community, and this was only possible where 
hers and taught alike understood the value of diversity of 
acter and independent judgment. Colonel Malherbe 
oted General Smuts as saying: “If I were a dictator, I 
Id lay down, as a programme for the new education, the 
@ilding up of individual personality ; the encouragement of 
M@agination, not of memory ; the feeding of the young mind with 
erests, ideals, and the joy of life, avoiding repressions ; the 

tivating of a love of truth, a broad outlook, and objectiveness ; 
orough grounding in fundamentals, leaving details to refer- 
se books ; and the principles of Holism—-that in this universe 
'are all members one of another, and that selfishness is the 
ind refusal and denial of life.” 
' * * * * 
vews of Commerce on Native Policy. 
yAt a congress of the Associated Chambers of Commerce held 
ape Town in mid-March the following motion was adopted : 
This congress is of the emphatic-opinion that the social, physi- 
> and economic development of the African peoples in the 
hion is a matter of urgent and paramount importance, not only 
* their own sake, but for the Union’s future general wellbeing. 
considers that the Government should take the earliest steps 
stimulate by legislative and administrative action, and also by 
2 growth of a healthy public opinion through the nation’s 
ucational institutions, an attitude of mind which will secure 
2 achievement of this purpose, and recommends to chambers 
commerce to do all in their power to promote this policy.” 

* * * *% 

mpulsory Labour on Private Estates in Kenya. 
The International Labour Review for November 1943 contains 
- following information on the use being made of forced labour 
Kenya Colony. ‘“ At the end of July 1942, there were 2,600 
scripted Africans working on essential undertakings for 
vate employers ; at the end of March 1943, the number was 
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about 16,000. Conscription was stopped for a time because of 
the food situation, but, when this improved, compulsory labour 
was reintroduced for the Sisal industry. A press report states : 
‘For the time being it is not intended to extend conscription to 
other essential undertakings, pending a careful review of the 
whole labour situation with particular reference to the numbers 
of men withdrawn from Native areas for outside employment. 
In this connection, before famine temporarily disorganised 
economic life, the percentage of able-bodied Africans so employed 
was more than half the colony’s available total, to’ which has 
to be added the many thousands now in the armed forces ’.”’ 

Empire, the Journal of the Fabian Colonial Bureau, for Novem- 
ber 1943, comments upon the situation as follows: “ Early 
this year there was a severe food shortage in Kenya and a 
Commission of Inquiry was set up to investigate the causes. . .. 
Some of the evidence given must arouse deep misgivings. There 
are bitter complaints on many sides about the low discriminatory 
prices paid to Africans for their maize (4sh. 90c. a bag), as 
against the high guaranteed price to European growers of Qsh. . . 
Suggestions were made that the food shortage was far from being 
only due to drought, but that forced labour on European farms 
had reduced output among the Africans, and also that with the 
low prices offered, Africans had lost interest in maintaining their 
output.” European settlers “‘ have been able to bring pressure 
to bear to allow the recruitment of forced African labour on 
essential undertakings—and their tea and coffee plantations with 
guaranteed prices and markets, have been classified as essential 
undertakings.” ‘‘ Kenya,” concludes £mpire, “is a test case of 
British sincerity towards millions of Africans.” 

* * * * 
Vacation Course in Religious Education. 

A Resident Vacation Course on Religious Education at the 
Training College, Johannesburg, is being planned for 24th to 
28th July, and will be held under the auspices of the Transvaal 
Education Department. The general topic of the course will be 
“Teaching for Christian Living.’ The course will be bilin- 
gual, and an Advisory Committee is being formed to which the 
Transvaal Teachers Organisations are being asked to appoint a 
representative. Full details of the Course may be had in April 
or May on application to the Vacation Course Secretary, c/o 
Christian Education Movement, Box 3624, Johannesburg. The 
Resident Vacation Course is only open to Europeans by Govern- 
ment Regulations at the Training College, but if there is a suffi- 
cient number of non-Europeans interested the C.E.M. will 
endeavour to arrange for a course to be held at the same time or 


at some other time. 
* * * * 
How an American sees the British. 

An outstanding American churchman, Rey. R. J. Clinchy, 
after visiting Britain declared: ‘he first impression a visitor 
receives is the quality of the spirit of the people. Their spirit is 
strong, vital and confident, not because of pride, but because of 
humility. They know that they were close to disaster and that 
they were saved by a miracle, and now that they have become 
strong it is with a humble sense of what might have been. It is 
not because they are a race of supermen who have solved every 
problem. They stand in need of improvement physically, and 
they face gigantic problems to which no one has given an answer. 
But in the moment of crisis the quality of their heritage was 
revealed. Churchill did not tell them what to do ; he reminded 
them of what they were. Then their century-old training of 
freedom, of willingness to accept personal responsibility, and a 
real, if inarticulate, faith in God, came into being. So today, 
without bombast, they are men and women who keep on with 
life after bombing and fire ; eat less ; work harder ; endure black- 
outs ; are deprived of all but bare essentials—and do not grouch 


or grumble. 
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THE Committee appointed to revise the plans for the 1944 
‘Conferences has submitted its proposals to the members 
of the Executive. The following is the agreed scheme. 

I. Subject of the Conferences: THE GOSPEL AND 

EVERYMAN. 

1. Everyman’s Questions. 

(a) Is God a Necessity to Modern Living ? 

(b) Is Christ a Real Leader ? 

(c) Is the Church fulfilling any Real Function ? 

2... How can Christianity become a vital influence in : 

.(a) The Home? 

_(b) The School and University ? 

(c) Business and Industry ? 

(d) Social Relationships ? 

II. Provincial Organisation. 

Instead of a single National Conference, which would be 
difficult to arrange in view of travelling restrictions, conferences 
will be held in five Provinces as follows: Western Cape, 
Eastern Cape, O.F.S. and Kimberley, Natal, Transvaal. A 
Committee will be set up in each Province to undertake the 
necessary organisation. It is requested that the following 
persons and groups take the needful steps to form strong local 
Committees for this purpose. In view of the proposed meeting 
of Section Leaders in Bloemfontein on May 10th and 11th (see 
below) it is essential that Committees begin work without delay. 

(a) Western Cape. The Archbishop of Cape Town, Rev. 
E. Lynn Cragg (Regional Representative), and the existing 
Study Circle. 

(b) Eastern Cape. Christian Council 
Grahamstown and East London. 

(c) O.F.S.and Kimberley. Revs. L. A. Hewson (Regional 
Representative) and D. McRae (Bloemfontein); Mr. J. S. 
Dunn (Kimberley); Revs. A. J. Haile and D. P. Anderson 
(Tiger Kloof). 

(d) Natal. Revs. C. E. Wilkinson and A. Mead, Messrs. 
Robert Dunlop and D. McK. Malcolm and Miss Sheila 
Trollip (Pietermaritzburg) ; Rev. Vernon E. Miller (Regional 
Representative) and Dr. E. W. Dyer (Durban). 

(e) Transvaal. ‘Transvaal members of Executive ; Chris- 
tian Education Movement ; Pretoria Christian Council Auxi- 
liary. 
ile pach Committee to secure a team of seven leaders (one for 

each section of the programme) for its own Province. 

2. Ata later stage (see below) each Committee will organise 
study circle work within its own area, and ultimately with the 
Section Leaders direct the planning of its own Provincial Con- 
ference. 

3. Itis essential that each Provincial Committee shall appoint 
a Secretary whose keenness and initiative will ensure the success- 
ful working of the Provincial organisation. Close contact with 
the Honorary Secretary of the Christian Council will be necessary 
throughout. 

4, Steps should be taken to ensure that the Provincial Com- 
mittees, and ultimately the conferences, shall be fully inter- 
denominational and inter-racial. 

III. Duties of a Section Leader. 

1. _ To give prayerful thought to that section of the Conference 
programme with which he is to be associated. 

2. To be present at a meeting of all Section Leaders from 
every Province, to be held at Bloemfontein on May 10th and 
11th. 

The purpose’of this meeting will be to consider the plan of the 
conference as a whole, seeking the guidance of God’s Spirit for 


Auxiliaries of 
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‘discussions of his section and to present its ‘findings to the | 
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the whole enterprise ; to achieve unity of aim ; and to outline t 
preparatory study circle material. 2 
3. Prior to the conferences, to receive and collate the findini 
of study circles within his own Province on his particular su bje! 

4. At the conference in his own Province, to preside overt) 


conference. | 

5. To attend a second meeting of Section Leaders at a dé 
to be fixed after the conferences have met, at which t 
results from all the Provinces will be collated, a report draft; 
for publication, and nation-wide plans of action worked out. 
IV. Study Circles and Pamphlet Material. 

The organisation of preliminary study throughout the count 
which was so successful in connection with the Fort Hare Cox 
ference in 1942, will be extended in connection with this seri 
of conferences. 

1. A set of seven pamphlets (one for each subject on t 
conference programme) will be published as soon as possib 
after the meeting of Section Leaders in May. The pamphlex 
will be strictly limited to a length suitable for one evening; 
discussion, and will include questions. They will be supplie 
in bulk to Provincial Committees for distribution to study circle 

2. The months of June, July and August will be available fe 
a minimum of seven meetings of each circle, i.e. one meeting fd 
the discussion of each pamphlet. 

3. Findings of study circles will be collated for the guidan 
of the conference in each Province. 

4. It is urged that every effort be made to set up stud: 
circles in all churches and in connection with all intereste 
societies. _Interdenominational and inter-racial groups will hay 
special value. Further suggestions will be made at a later stag: 
V. The Conferences. 

1. Date. It is suggested that conferences meet during thi 
period September 30th to October 3rd, or as near as possibl 
thereto. -A conference of three days duration should be con 
templated. 

2. Method. The method so successfully followed in D 
John Mott’s Conferences will be adopted. Those attending the 
conferences will be divided into seven sections. Each ‘section 
will discuss, and prepare findings on, one of the seven subjects: 
under the guidance of the Section Leader, taking into account 
the findings of preliminary study circles throughout the Province: 
The sections can thus meet simultaneously. Findings of sections 
will be submitted to, discussed by, and expressed in their final 
form by the whole conference in full session. 

3. Timetable of Conferences. Suggestions will be made after 
the Bloemfontein meeting of Section Leaders. 

VI. Financial Arrangements. 

1. Publication and Distribution of Study Circle Pamphlets. It 
is suggested that these be supplied from headquarters to Pro-) 
vincial Committees at sixpence per set of seven ; and that they be; 
distributed to study circles at a charge of not more than one) 
shilling per set; the difference to help meet the cost of local] 
organisation. 

2. Conferences. Each Provincial Committee will take steps| 
to meet any costs in connection with its own conference. It is| 
suggested that an enrolment fee of five shillings be payable by 
cach person attending the conference ; that this shall entitle each 
member to receive a copy of the full report ; and that the balance | 
shall go to meet any local expense that shall have been incurred. 

EpwarD W. GRANT. 
Hon. Secretary, 
Christian Council of S.A 


chool Meals for African School 
| Children 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


“WRRANGEMENTS for feeding Native children at school 
“@} have now been completed. An official statement issued 
“"@nd March by the Department of Social Welfare says feeding 
“fald start at the beginning of the school quarter to simplify 


“Money will be made available for schools to buy food and fuel 

“ai employ a cook. The amount available for this will be 

“g@pence a child for each school day, calculated on the average 

“aiindance for the preceding year. An amount not exceeding 
a child for the first year, and 1s. afterwards, will be made 
dilable to buy and maintain equipment. 


’ CERTIFICATE NEEDED 

“gall principals able and willing to do so are asked to put the 
%eme into operation as soon as possible, in consultation with 
ool managers and inspectors. Certain requirements for 

‘@gnition are necessary, the most important being the estab- 
iment of an approved committee, a certificate from the 

‘@bector of education that he is satisfied with the arrangements, 
@ the provision of a small hut or room where utensils and 
plies of food can be kept locked. 

“No school may introduce the scheme until it has a written 
Stement that the school has been recognised and is entitled to 

subsidy. 

e money for the first term will he paid in advance to the 
samittee elected. Suggestions will be made to schools from 
He to time on how to get the best food value for the money. 
we department, in collaboration with the National Nutritional 

neil, will issue a pamphlet on the preparation of suitable food 
Native children. 
Agreement has been reached by the Secretary for Native 
@airs, the Secretary for Social Welfare and the chief inspectors 
he four Provincial Education Departments.- The Minister 
(Welfare and Demobilisation and the Treasury have also agreed 
“the terms of a comprehensive memorandum, copies of which 
Incipals of Native schools will receive soon. 


A LETTER FROM HOLLAND 


The following, which we take over from The Spiritual Issues of 
| War, is the text of a letter from a Dutch theologian. It 
‘ows a particularly vivid light on present conditions in that 
funtry. ‘‘ How happy I am to find that it is possible for me to 


ite to you. I was most grateful to receive your last letter, but 
‘long time has gone by now and much has happened since 
en. My only son has been taken away to Germany with 
iveral thousand students. I do not know his address, nor 
jere he is, or how he is occupied. The students nearly all 
fused to sign a declaration of loyalty and were sent away at the 
(ginning of May. About half of them are in hiding, but it was 
st possible for all. The Theological Faculty has almost 
sappeared. No more lectures are held. Everything has to 
: done by private correspondence. You cannot think how 
mily life has suffered here. ‘The Church (or rather, the 
urches) grow wonderfully on account of the trials they are 
ing through. The younger generation is growing up to man- 
od in quite a different way from anything we had imagined. 
hey often show a striking loyalty to the Faith. About fifty 
stors of our Church are under arrest and many others are 
ing a very precarious life. Nothing is being written or 
inted and it is no longer possible to get foreign books,” 
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French Archbishop’s Address to 
Deported Scouts 


PP HE Archbishop of Toulouse, Mgr. Saliege, who has more 
than once shown himself antagonistic to Nazi methods in 


France, gave the following courageous address to a body of 
French scouts when they were about to leave for compulsory 
labour in Germany. 

“My friends, you are leaving for Germany. Under con- 
straint? Orfreely? IJtisnotformetoknow. Onecan besubject 
to a law without giving it one’s adherence. You are leaving ; 
that is afact. What advice shall I give you? This, and nothing 
but this : bear witness to France and to Christ. However greatly 
France may be humiliated at the present time, proudly keep your 
hope. Our cause was just ; you cannot be told that often enough, 
Tf bv our fault we have lost the wav, the justice of our cause remains 
intact, Take to a foreign country the qualities of your race. 
Say to yourselves that you have a mission: ‘J shall show what 
it means to be a Frenchman, a young Frenchman, eager, loyal, 
ingenious, a good comrade, and an observer who does not let 
himself be taken in by appearances, but who sees what lies 
behind those appearances.’ F 

‘“‘ You are going to a country that has its own beauty, its own 
The Germans are a great people. You must not 


greatness, 
fail to recognise their qualities. But you must also see their 
enormous shortcomings. . . . You will see that behind appearances 


which are beautiful, something is lacking, which is not know- 
ledge, but which one might simply call mind (esprit). It is a 
triumph of technique, of utilitarianism, and that in the service of 
force... . In the presence of this collective pride you will represent 
the French conception of life, the human conception, according 
to which the individual counts, peoples have rights, and men are 
brothers. The glory of France throughout her history has been 
the glory of the fraternity of humanity, A Frenchman who does 
not see in each man his brother would not be true to his race. 
An old-fashioned word expresses very well what you should be 
in Germany : ‘ Gentilhommes.’ 

** You will be witnesses of Christ. You are not unaware that 
Christ has many adversaries in Germany, who refuse to accept 
His doctrine of charity, pity and mercy. They refuse to accept 
the humiliated Christ, the suffering Christ, the Christ of the 
Crucifixion, the Christ who hides the strength of victory under 
the weakness of apparent defeat. . . . You will accept suffering 
with dignity, without complaint. Witnesses of Christ, you will 
be kind, good, charitable towards all men, whatever their race, 
whom you meet during your work. ... 

“Tn July, 1902, Charles de Foucault gave himself this com- 
mandment: ‘I shall accustom every man, be he Christian, 
Mohammedan, Jew or heathen, to look upon me as his brother.’ 
You will agree that if you make this commandment yours, the 
fair name of France and of Christianity can only gain by it... . 
Be strong, be faithful, be loyal to your belief. Then you will be 
neither dupe nor victim. Prayer and the sacraments will give 
you the necessary help. Here, your leaders, your priests, and 
your friends will pray for you. Nothing can destroy the com- 
munion of souls. ‘Through Christ, in Whom you are united, we 
shall be in touch one with the other. ‘There is no separation for 
those whom the charity of Christ has joined together. You have 
understood me : you go to fulfil a mission . . . a French mission. 
Let France through you be loved, be respected, be admired ; let 
Christ through you be adored. I give you my blessing as you 
go. How much happier shall I be to give you my blessing on 


! ” 
vour return , 


Dr. Krause Condemns Union’s Present Penal System ff 


UNISHMENT South African courts inflict to-day reduces 
the criminal to a number and makes him feel a social out- 
east ; it does little, if anything, to reform him, said Dr. the Hon. 
F. E. T. Krause, former Judge-President of the Free State, in an 
interview with a representative of the Star on February 26. : 
Dr. Krause is concerned about what will happen after the war 
unless there is a radical change in outlook and system. The 
Minister of Justice, he suggests, should appoint a small, repre- 
sentative commission to deal with penal and prison reform as a 
contribution to post-war reconstruction. 
. “It is a well-known statistical fact,”’ he said, ‘‘ that anti-social 
conduct of citizens shows itself in a most alarming degree after a 
war, due principally to the destruction of all social and moral 
standards. For years killing has not been murder but a patriotic: 
act....,. We want a comprehensive scheme placed before the 
public. Every phase of anti-social conduct in crime should be 
studied in the light of scientific discoveries. Intelligent and. 
thinking people must be made to realise that our present outlook 
is antiquated and, purely as a matter of self interest and protec- 
tien, it is necessary to revise our whole penal system. 

“The fact that the Government saw fit to empty our prisons 
some time ago by releasing 20,000 short-term prisoners, is a 
conclusive argument that penal reform has become a matter of 
social importance.” ; 


PURPOSELESS SYSTEM 


Dr. Krause would first abandon what he calls the barbarous 
wrong and purposeless system of punishment now in vogue. 
He suggests there is still too much military discipline, with heel- 
clicking and saluting in prisons, where the spirit of reform should 
predominate. When a criminal’s guilt is established, he says, 
he should be handed over to a board of expert psychiatrists to 
determine the period of detention and the mode of treatment. 
If he is, for example, found incapable of being reformed he 
should be segregated for life, irrespective of the gravity of the 
offence—whether it be murder, habitual theft or fraud .... the 
board might find quite a number of cases where indefinitely 
prolonged segregation would be necessary. There are, for 
instance, in South Africa many social parasites—highly educated 
persons who abuse their talents and prey on the public’s credulity. 

“Tt would be foolish, I suggest, to allow them to run riot 
after a short term of imprisonment, because they would continue 
their careers of crime. This type includes the swindlers, 
fraudulent stock exchange manipulators and company promoters, 


The Realm of 


HIS is an anthropological book that is different from the 
usual run of such books. It presents the life and culture 

of the Lovedu, a comparatively small Bantu tribe dwelling in the 
Western Transvaal. Its central figure is a sacred queen reputed 
to have great powers as a rain-maker. Without official husband: 
she bears her successor by a secret consort ; she maintains her 
strategic position at the centre of the tribe by redistributing as 
favours the “ wives” she receives as tribute; hallowed by a 
heritage of incest she is chosen for her role by the ghost of her 
predecessor, and she is fated to die at last by her own hands, in 
order that she may rule by divine right. The mysteries with 
which she is surrounded are used as means to the supreme act of 
consecrating her power to make rain—a power that implies 
control of half the cosmic forces and gives men faith to do their 


* The Realm of a Rain-Queen: A Study of the Pattern of Lovedu 
Society, by E. Jensen Krige and J. D. Krige. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. Field-MarshalJ.C. Smuts. (Humphrey Milford : 
Oxford University Press: 21/-) 
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share-pushers and others who make a profession of fraudule#i! 
dealings and, with glib tongues, ruin the unsuspecting. 
‘Tn other cases, however, where social conditions are prin¢ 
pally to blame for the downfall of a man or woman, socieift! 
should give them.a chance, so far denied them, and do everythig 
possible to restore them to the ranks of useful citizens. The} 
is no greater fallacy than the often-expressed sentimenw} 
‘You want to provide an hotel-de-luxe for criminals.’ Whe 
you consider that society has failed to provide any accommod} 
tion at all, fit even for a beast of burden, for its unfortunate ang 
poverty-stricken citizens, realisation of the true position shou 
penetrate the minds of those with such antiquated thoughts. 
. “ Everyone to-day is proclaiming the benefits of social securiti 
The intimate association between crime and the absence of <®! 
the necessary amenities of life is only now being realised. | 
“The whole structure of penal reform must be based on tht 
fundamental:truth that the human being is capable of reformp 
If that were not so, the basis of the Christian and other allia® 
religions would crumble to pieces. I once heard a high-place 
prison. official say-there was a ‘criminal mind,’ and ‘ once: 
criminal always a criminal.’ 
“If that were so, the sooner we emptied our prisons 
executing all evil-doers the better for society’s protection. Bub 
it is far from being so. It is most unfortunate that we should Lif 
burdened with officials of that type in our prison administration 
Another fallacy is that punishment, to be useful, must be sever 
—even cruel—otherwise the deterrent effect on others will ti 
negligible. 


] 


STUDY OF CRIMINALS ‘ 
“‘ Severe punishment has never had a great deterring influenai 
on othersu.; |< Floggings have not decreased crimes of violence! 
Study the criminal, not the crime he commits, and you wii 
discover the most appropriate and effective remedy to prevent | 
recurrence of anti-social conduct. of 
“The real revolutionary change would consist in this: Inad 
our penal statutes the words ‘shall be liable to imprisonmem: 
with hard labour,’ flogging, solitary confinement, spare diet 
leg-irons and other crude and cruel methods whereby societ% 
revenges itself on the wrong-doer, would be superseded by thi 
words ‘will be detained for such period as the board theret’ 
appointed will: decide.’ - : i’ 
“The treatment during detention would be based on knowy 
ledge and appreciation in each individual case of the causes 0 
the anti-social citizen’s downfall,”’ i: 


a Rain-Queen 


daily tasks. Indeed the culture of the Lovedu emerges as ¢ 
structure supporting and in turn supported by the rain queen. 
The whole tribal structure is linked to the powers of the sovereign / 
The main institutional arrangements of the tribe in some way! 
subserve the grand purpose of making her the divine transformer: 
of the clouds. 

It all seems far removed from the background of the moderni 
world. And there are other features that make it likewise remote.: 
The Lovedu people frown upon competition, and appraise| 
moderation. ‘They are not troubled by sex-guilt or inferiority) 
complexes, They fear and distrust the agents of an acquisitive 
society. ‘Their whole legal system concentrates not on deducing 
judgments from definite law, but in reconciling persons, in 
easing strains. ‘Thus sanctions of force have little part in their 
life. ‘These and other features tell of an outlook different from 
that of our modern society. | 

The authors have striven to draw the main outlines in such a 
way as both to maintain the proportions of the culture and to 
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erest the general reader as well as the student. Many aspects 
alt with in the larger anthropological monographs are not 
ched upon in this volume. ‘The authors, in view of their 
reral object, have omitted whole subjects of interest to the 
hropologist, such as birth and death ceremonial, arts and 
s, village organisation and kinship terminology, as well as 
ails on practices of importance to specialists, such as care of 
tle, cultivation, diet and diseases, land tenure and medicine. 
> believe that many will appreciate their method of approach, 
ich again makes the book different from others, 
Yet it must not be thought that The Realm of a Rain-Queen 
als wholly with life and customs that have no contact with life 
the modern world. Like all other Bantu tribes the Lovedu 
e felt greatly the impact of Western civilization. Very 
feresting features of the book are the authors’ disclosures of 
¢ way in which the tribe has reacted to the new conditions and 
fe writers’ Own comments on situations that have in conse- 
ence arisen. Here their approach is notably sympathetic to 
e Bantu. They offer a few general suggestions on the adjust- 
ent that Natives are making to modern conditions. In regard 
the problem of better co-operation between the Natives and 
e Administration, they cite the former’s objections to dipping 
© asymptom of misunderstanding one another’s point of view. 
ey declare that the Natives regard the restrictions as a punitive 
‘Md arbitrary imposition. “ It is useless merely to urge that, by 
estroying the ticks that cause cattle diseases, dipping promotes 
oth the increase and the welfare of the cattle. No one believes 
hat is regarded as demonstrably false. Any one can see that 
attle often die when they come back from the dip ; that the rate 
calving has decreased, that there are now no milch cows, that 
ock have degenerated, and so on. These evils are attributed 
> dipping ; not to the hard driving to the dip, poor grazing, and 
adequate care. What is more, it is believed that Europeans do 
ot dip and that tribes that are sufficiently cunning escape the 
ipping regulations. Not a few advance the theory that dipping 
a punishment for attachment to and preservation of old 
stoms—surely an ironical comment upon the execution of a 
olicy that aims at segregation and development on the lines of 
acial genius. ‘The psychological aspects of these problems are 
#0 less important than their other aspects ; and they are far more 
@ifficult and require delicate handling. It is easy to envisage the 
mediate effects, for instance, of limitation of stock, such as the 
arvation that will result from insufficient cultivation and the 
verburdening of the women with agricultural work ; but when 
is realised that the cattle are barely sufficient to maintain the 
Qwunywalo exchanges upon which the social organization rests, 
) ne cannot venture to predict what the ultimate effect of Jimita- 
ion will be.” 
| Again our authors tell us that the Lovedu distinguish sharply 
petween trade carried on in the traditional manner and what they 
vall “bizmis”’ (business), which generally involves money 
transactions and is associated with subterfuge and personal gain. 


; 
’ (The following extracts from a Memorandum issued by 
the Government of Kenya Protectorate will we believe be of interest 
‘o readers of the “‘ Outlook ’’——Editor, ‘“‘ S. A, Outlook.’’) 

THs memorandum is an indication of the policy of Govern- 
ment for the development of the education of women and 
girls in Kenya during the next five years. The putting into 
2ffect of the scheme must depend upon financial support from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Vote and the proposals 
outlined are being submitted to the Secretary of State. In the 
meantime it is desirable that those who are concerned with 
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‘ Bizmis ” is beyond the pale of decency ; it is specially debased 
in the hands of those upstarts who hold initiation schools for 
their own personal profit. ‘‘ The most depraved people are the 
few Christians, who in league with Europeans or on their own 
account, constitute themselves as middlemen and exploit their 
fellow men. They are dibava, deceivers and breakers of pro- 
Wises 16 au The Christian Church, with its fees and collections 
falls, to the Lovedu manner of thinking, within the ‘ bizmis’ 
scheme: one buys baptism and confirmation ; at communion 
one pays for the flesh and blood of Christ. How different is the 
institution of munywalo. No wonder the work of the Church is 
infinitely difficult.’ 

The authors’ comments on the modern school and its influence 
are in a similar manner realistic and full of understanding of 
difficulties that arise. ‘The schoo] reaches, and only in attenu- 
ated form, no more than three to five per cent. of the children. Its 
methods are foreign, divorced from life ; its teachers are immature, 
handicapped by inadequate equipment and by being uprooted 
from the soil of tribal culture. Yet the modern school is the 
force of the future. Education is passionately desired by the 
young, and the old would welcome it if they did not feel that it 
was subversive. 

Such disclosures of Lovedu attitude, often surprising and 
startling as they are, are among the engaging features of the 
volume. 

The book has a brilliant introduction by Field Marshal 
Smuts, the uncle of Advocate Krige. It tells how he himself 
made acquaintance with the Rain Queen——‘ that wonderful 
woman, well over sixty, but strong in body and character— 
every inch a queen.” ‘‘ No wonder her subjects look upon her 
as the embodiment of their divine order. And yet that woman 
is the centre—in the ritual of her tribe—of a great tragedy which 
awaits her, as it has awaited her predecessors. That ritual 
carries us back to the most dim and distant past of the human 
PaCen es ns: Muyjaji is one of the high lights of anthropology, and, 
looking at her calm, strong face I wondered what she thought of 
the fate in store for her. Here are the tears in things mortal.” 

Field Marshal Smuts rightly emphasises among other things 
the interest of the book as picturing a Native society in which the 
pattern or plan of the whole determines the character of all the 
main lines of detail. He dwells also on how the writers have 
penetrated to the inner core of this particular type of Native 
socicty, with all its close guarding of their tribal secrets, because 
of the sympathetic relations they were able to establish with the 
Natives. He stresses also that the book is of importance because 
it deals with a people whose ethnic affinities give them an 
important place in future comparative studies : the Lovedu have 
been subjected to influences emanating from three major clusters 
of the Southern Bantu, the Sotho, the Nguni and the Shona. 

We do not wonder that report has it that the first edition of the 
book was sold out almost immediately on publication. 
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Education of Women and Girls in Kenya 
POLICY OF GOVERNMENT 


education in the Colony shall have, in formulating their own 
immediate further plans, some indication of that policy. 

DEFINITION AND AIM OF THE EDUCATION 

OF WOMEN 

A broad conception of education has been adopted, and for 
the purposes of this memorandum the term is used to cover all 
organized efforts to influence the lives of women and girls, of 
which scholastic institutions are only one kind. 

As the stabilizing element in society, women are of social and 
economic importance, and the individual woman, in order to live 
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fully, must see herself not only as an acquisitive individual but 
as a contributing member of a group. Women’s and girls’ 
work must therefore be planned on a community basis, whatever 
the race under consideration. At the same time one must bear 
in mind the necessity to build up the confidence of the individual 
in her ability to contribute. 

It is vital that education should be sufficiently inspiring to 
give an impetus not only to individual and personal ambition but 
to the development of public service. Factual training therefore 
should be related constantly to the realm of ideas, and ideas 
should be translated into terms of practical possibility. The 
calibre of the guiding educationists, whether administrative or 
executive, is therefore of supreme importance. 

EXISTING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

There are in the Colony a considerable number of educationists, 
in Government and private schools, capable of directing general 
academic work. ‘wo weaknesses in the existing system are, 
however, apparent :— 

(1) The lack of a sufficient number of teachers qualified for 

junior work, 

(2) A lack of serious training in house-craft and health care, 

which are necessary parts of the education of women. 

For these reasons Government proposes to appoint a small 
group of advisory women specialists in domestic science, physical 
training and Froebel work, who will co-operate with the super- 
intendent of female education in furthering the general aims of 
education outlined above, and remedy the defects indicated. 

As the schemes proposed are designed to develop home and 
health care, the Education Department will have to depend 
increasingly on the Department of Medical Services and the 
Department of Agriculture for co-operation and advice. 

AFRICAN EDUCATION 

By far the largest group, racially, of women and girls in Kenya 
is the African, and it is this group which is most urgently in 
need of assistance. 

For these reasons the major schemes detailed are for the 
development of their education. 

(1) MISSION WORK AND STATE SUPPORT 

Government recognizes fully the general excellence of the 
work at present carried out by the various missions, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic. The little which has been achieved in the 
education of African women and girls is almost entirely the 
result of their far-sighted efforts. The State has done little to 
Supervise or co-ordinate the work, largely because of lack of 
staff ; but comparatively small sums have, up to the present, 
been expended in grants for the training of women. In 1942 
educational grants to mission schools for Africans totalled £48,092. 
Of this amount, only £10,426, or 21 per cent, was allocated to 
the education of women and girls, the section of the people on 
whom the raising of the standard of community life so much 
depends. 

While it is generally agreed that co-education at the elementary 
stage is useful, it is also desirable that there should be special 
classes designed for older girls, many of whom spend only one or 
two years at school. This is clearly evinced in the following 
figures submitted by the Inspector of Schools for Nyanza, in his 
report for 1942. They indicate the number of African girls at 
school in North and Central Kavirondo in that year :— 


North Central 

Kavirondo. Kawvirondo. 
Sub-Standard A 1,484 ei? 
Sub-Standard B 557 416 
Standard I 399 315 
Standard II 244 148 
Standard III ilyAl 5) 


Only 19 girls, from three girls’ boarding schools, took the primary 
certificate, 
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(2) NEED FOR TRAINING OF AFRICAN WOMEN 

The social implications of allowing too great a time lag betwee 
the education of boys and girls are serious. In parts of th 
Empire more educationally advanced, the best Native leade 
have been considerably aided by the fine types of women wh Ox 
many of them have married. 

Experience has shown that it is to the educated African womai 
that one can most usefully turn for effective help in fosterin: 
schemes for African social welfare. For instance, the establish 
ment of créches for African children in three of the four municn 
pal townships in Johannesburg was the result of initial requests 
from groups of African women, who raised funds before the 
approached the city council and the Children’s Aid Society for 
help. Adequate companionship, in which both the man and thf 
woman are capable of respecting one another’s attainments, ane 
the intelligent upbringing of children in a good home, depend t 
a large extent upon similarity of educational background. 

The training of African girls should give the majority preparalq 
tion for marriage and skill in home crafts. A small but increas 
ing number should be equipped for careers. As education 
becomes more general and of a higher standard, the presen) 
relatively early age of marriage will rise, as it has done in othe 
parts of Africa, but in any event the loss of a well educated girl tc 
teaching or to any other profession should not be regarded ag 
“wastage,” the most frequent argument advanced against 
education for African girls. i 

In time girls will wish to complete a secondary course of tha’ 
same standard as boys, and a selected few will ultimately enter’ 
Makerere College. "There are in other parts of Africa wise and! 
cultured African women teachers whose influence lends weight 
to any deliberations in which they take part, and there is now 
reason to suppose that the raw material of women of this calibre: 
is not at present existent in Kenya. 

To these far ends the school syllabus will be designed, through: 
the immediate steps of developing a strong practical bias int 
elementary education related to home life. The institution of) 
secondary courses will not be hastened and will be allowed to@ 
follow its own natural speed of development. 


(3) ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING AND 
VILLAGE EDUCATION 
(a) Training Centres—For language and customary social | 


reasons, planning for elementary education must be local. | 
Provision is being made therefore to develop training in each of {/ 
the three natural geographical areas of the country. 

The first obvious need is to supply a sufficient number of 
adequately trained African women to educate the women and |) 
children of the villages. It is proposed, therefore, that, as soon 1) 
as possible after the arrival of the specialist staff, three inter- -] 
denominational centres, for the training of African women as ¥ 
school teachers in elementary schools, shall be provided. One * 
will be situated in Nyanza Province, and will also serve the +) 
initial needs of the Rift Valley, one in the Central Province and | 
one in the coastal area. Possible sites are being explored by the || 
Department of Education, in consultation with Provincial Com- - 
missioners, District Commissioners and Missions. 

The three specialists in domestic science, physical training 
and Froebel work, together with resident headmistresses and 
trained health workers, will constitute the initial staffs at these 
centres. Hach specialist woman will work for a term on an 
intensive course in her subject at one centre ; the course will be 
for two years and the standard of entrance post-standard VI. It 
is possible that in the frst year, 1945, suitable standard V or | 
standard IV girls may be considered. It is anticipated that each 
centre will be able to admit fifteen girls to each course. 

(b) Accommodation for Visiting Missionaries and Students.— 
Missions will be invited to send their European women mission- 
aries in turn to take refresher courses or initial training in the 


pecial subjects offered, ‘These women will then be able to go 
Yhck to their stations appreciating the standard of work expected 
the Department and capable of raising, where necessary, the 
vel of achievement in their own institutions. They will, in 
Idition, act as extra supervisory staff for the girls, and their 
knowledge and teaching experience will be drawn on from 
ne to time. 
A guest house will be provided for the visiting missionary 
achers. The girls themselves will be housed in cottages, 
»proximating to good village homes, in each of which three or 
ur girls will learn to do their own budgeting and house-keeping. 
(c) Content of Training —The training of the girls will be 
ree-fold :— 
(i) Training in child education, from the beginning of the 
hool career up to standard III, by Froebel methods. 
(ii) Domestic science training to enable the students to teach 
1e senior girls at the elementary schools (not necessarily those 
standard III) and village women who may come for afternoon 
asses. It is felt that no African girl should leave school after 
1€ age of thirteen without a practical course in homecraft. 
(iii) Physical training and a practical study of hygiene and 
aby welfare. A fully qualified European nurse will supervise 
*he health of each centre, and will give lessons in practical nursing 
nd home care, both to the students and to local village women. 
eaching of crafts and the use of local materials will be under- 
mken by the staff, assisted by available African women of skill. 
he training centre will thus develop the character of an educa- 
uonal and social pivot for village life. 
4 (@) Certificates and Salaries.—At the end of the two years’ 
jourse those who pass the examination will be given a certificate, 
Mvhich will not be fully ratified until two years of successful 
@eaching has been completed. As far as possible girls will be 
ent to teach in their own local areas. Rates of pay will be the 
Same as those for male teachers holding lower primary certificates. 
} (4) PRIMARY SCHOOL WORK 
© The primary school syllabus will be revised during 1944, in 
onsultation with the schools at present offering primary educa- 
“ion. Insistence on the primary school certificate as an entrance 
yo teacher training for junior work, will probably raise the 
numbers and the standard of the work of the girls in the upper 
Slasses of primary schools. 
= (5) SECONDARY EDUCATION AND PRIMARY 
i TEACHER TRAINING 
' When numbers warrant it, a separate inter-tribal secondary 
‘chool for girls will have to be established. Initially a two-year 


WORITICAL problems face all branches of the Universal 
4 Church, in Allied, Neutral and Axis lands. There is a 
rowing conviction that only” a spiritual solution to the world’s 
“inrest is going to be at all adequate in the days that lie ahead. 
i3tatesmen, industrialists and economists are looking to the 
‘Churches to produce that solution and guide the nations in the 
ways of peace. 

_ Within the Churches there are many who see in the present 
ordeal an opportunity to enlist the help of men of every condition 
in building a better world. Their deliberations are being set 
forth through various commissions appointed to report to their 
governing bodies. 

~ The Church of Scotland has produced during the last three 
years a masterly and scholarly analysis of modern problems 
through her ‘“‘ Commission for the interpretation of God’s will 
in the present crisis.”” ‘This deals with difficulties in the inter- 
national order, and in other countries besides Scotland. 
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secondary course will be offered, to be followed by two years of 
primary teacher training at the same institution. As numbers 
increase, the secondary school will, it is anticipated, develop into 
a dual institution, offering a full secondary course up to school 
certificate, for girls who want to continue their academic educa- 
tion, and a primary teacher training course for those who wish it. 
The syllabus for the secondary school will be considered when 


occasion arises, 
(6) OTHER CAREERS 

Plans for the development of the training of nurses are at 
present under consideration by the Director of Medical Services. 
The function of the Education Department will be to see that 
girls are sufficiently equipped, educationally and socially, to 
enter this service. ' 

It is anticipated that, at a later stage, qualified teachers and 
nurses may be trained locally as social welfare workers. 


STANDARD OF EDUCATION AND CO-O PERATION 
WITH EXTERNAL INSTITUTIONS 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, in all experiments 
initiated during the next five years, stress will be laid on the 
quality of the work rather than on the number of students en- 
rolled. If the educational courses proposed in Kenya are to be 
useful in themselves and recognized elsewhere, the standard 
demanded must be of competitive worth. 

Post-secondary courses which cannot be completed in Kenya 
will necessitate co-operation with institutions offering similar 
training in Europe, South Africa and India. 

Extensions to the present bursary schemes are being con- 
sidered by Government. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 
UNOFFICIAL AGENCIES 

The policy outlined will be possible in execution only with the 
whole-hearted co-operation of Government departments and 
unofficial agencies. 

The advisory councils on the education of the various races 
have already appointed sub-committees to advise Government 
as need arises. 

In planning for the education of women and girls in Kenya, it 
is not the policy of Government to take education out of the hands 
of private agencies at present offering training ; but to use the 
proposed new institutions and staffs as touchstones of standard, 
in order to get that desirable blend of uniformity in diversity 
which co-operation should produce. 


The Church and the Nation 


REPORT OF THE DIOCESAN SYNOD OF JOHANNESBURG 


Over the same period the Church of the Province of South 
Africa has been studying the particular problems which face this 
nation. ‘The task allotted to the Commission was “‘ defining 
what it believed to be the mind of Christ for this land.”’ Among 
the twenty-nine signatories of the Report are Mrs. Ballinger, 
Rey. A. W. Blaxall, Dean Palmer, Archdeacon Rouse and Miss 
D. Maud. 

The nature and complexity of the problems have driven both 
Commissions behind any mere man-made solutions and they 
conducted their search in the realm of spiritual realities. 

The Report of the Diocesan Synod is built upon a “ State- 
ment of Christian Principles’ which is followed by sections on 
the application of these Principles to ‘‘ Economics and Industry,”’ 
“ Racial Segregation,” and “ Effective Christian Teaching.” 

Christians brought up on the Episcopalian theological basis 
may be well satisfied with the statement of the fundamentals of 


faith and life. Others who emphasize that man’s “chief end is to 
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glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever ”’ will be conscious of the 
committee-room compromise which is reflected in this statement. 
Such criticswill find a lack of robustness and downrightness in it 
and fear that the trumpet gives forth an uncertain sound. 
Althoughthe way to implement these findings is indicated there is 
no clarion call to action as a militant church. Three members 
of the Commission record their dissent from the paragraphs on 
Migratory Labour and one is unable to agree on the question 
of a Common Electoral Roll for all citizens. 

Readers of the Outlook will be glad to recognize that the needs 
of the non-European population are frankly faced. The Com- 
mission points out the necessity for the Church to put her own 
house in order in this respect. The right of every communicant 
of any race to communicate at the altar of any of their churches 
is asserted, with the acknowledgment that in the past the non- 
European has not always been welcomed. In Economics and 
Industry the removal of the colour bar is dealt with in two 
sentences: “It is essential to increase the efficiency of labour 
and the purchasing power of the mass of our people. Skilled 
employments must be opened to all who are capable of them, 
and this must inevitably involve a gradual removal of the colour 
bar.” 

Notice is taken of the moral and physical deterioration of the 
Native population due to their restriction to unskilled work ; of 
the bad housing and underpayment of the two to three million 
Natives engaged in agriculture. It is pointed out that costs in 
industry would be lowered if a large market could be found 
among the undeveloped sections of the population in South 
Africa. It is urged that Social Services should be extended and 
a plea is made for the training and employment of Native and 
other untrained workers in skilled occupations in these works. 
Along with this would go an extension of the apprenticeship 
system to young people regardless of colour. 


An Important Rhodesian Conference on Native Welfare 


"THE 14th meeting of the Council of the Federation of Native 

Welfare Societies in Southern Rhodesia was held in 
Bulawayo in February. The meeting was attended by delegates 
from various Native welfare societies throughout the Colony and 
also the Secretary for Native Affairs and the Labour Officers of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland at present stationed in S. 
Rhodesia. 

Two years ago the Rey. Percy Ibbotson was appointed whole- 
time Organising Secretary of the Federation and the develop- 
ments which have taken place are due in no small measure to his 
dynamic personality and the thoroughness with which he con- 
ducts his investigations into African conditions and problems. 


SURVEY OF URBAN AFRICAN CONDITIONS 

The conference spent some considerable time discussing 
recommendations made in the Report of a Survey of Urban 
African Conditions by Mr. Ibbotson and it was evident that 
many reforms were deemed necessary particularly so far as 
urban Africans were concerned. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the position of Africans under the Industrial Conciliation 
Act and a resolution passed requesting Government to examine 
the position of Africans in industry and urging that until this 
examination has been made no further agreements under the 
Industrial Conciliation Act, affecting Africans, be made or exist- 
ing agreements extended with regard to African labour. 

The introduction of a Wage Act and wage regulation 1s to be 
further investigated. 


MALNUTRITION 
Malnutrition was discussed and resolutions passed requesting : 
(a) A nutrition survey among urban and rural Africans as 
soon as the necessary staff is available. 
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The report argues the desirability of increasing wages by 
points out the dangers of a rise in prices if this is done in ai 
industries, and unemployment if it is only done in cert 
industries. ‘The deduction is that such an increase in wa 
needs to be accompanied by an increase in the efficiency 9 
labour, and that the unemployed should be regarded as a soc 
responsibility. ; 
The Commission advises the establishment by the Bishop ok 
a Board of Advisers ‘‘ to study and report upon any important 
developments . . . that are contrary to Christian principles.” 
Industry ought to be regarded as a trust by Capitalists, Manage ( 
ment and Labour, who are all responsible to the community. — 
Farmers are reminded that agricultural resources are being 
impaired by wrong policies and low standards of farming in 
many parts of the country. It is pointed out that the gola 
deposits which produce the country’s major exports are a wasting 
asset. Sooner or later a decline in the gold mining industry is tag 
be expected. 
The Commission condemns certain specific forms of segre ga4 
tion. It calls upon the Government to provide educationa 
facilities for all children and to start with compulsory educatio 
in urban areas. The production of Christian teachers for Stat 
schools and more effective working among its own children are 
goals for the Church, while parents are to be given practical help 
in accepting greater personal responsibility for their religiousi 
education. The final paragraph of the Report is an appeal for a 
change of heart within the nation, for obedience to and love for,’ 
God and His Church. It concludes, ‘‘We are convinced thatti 
the need to sound clearly this evangelistic note is as great now as¢ 
it has ever been. We pray that this note will be scunded by all” 
who accept this Report.” 


i" 


(5) A minimum ration scale to be adopted which shall be 
applicable to all African workers who are in receipt of | 
rations from their employers. 

(c) Subsidized milk schemes to be introduced in all urban 1 
areas, 

(d) The establishment of Municipal Eating Houses where » 
properly prepared nutritious food could be obtained at / 
reasonable cost. 

(ec) The laying down of astandard of accommodation required | 
for African workers who are housed by their employers. 

(f) 


ment and working conditions of Africans employed in 
factories. 
EMPLOYMENT OF AFRICANS 
The council had previously urged the employment of educated 
Africans as.postal assistants and this is still under consideration. 
The Government had given the assurance that Post Offices — 
would be opened in Bulawayo and Salisbury locations and it was 
hoped that these would ultimately be staffed by Africans. It was 


The introduction of regulations governing the employ- | 


urged that Government should provide further spheres of | 


employment for Africans in their own areas and in Government 
services dealing with Africans in urban areas. Local authorities 
were also requested to create spheres of employment for Africans 
as clerks in location offices. Certain local authorities employ 
skilled African artisans in the erection of location buildings and 
it was strongly urged that this practice should be general. 

The council decided to bring to the notice of African workers 
the importance of giving efficient and reliable service to their 
employers and this is to be done by means of lectures, articles in 
the African press and the publication of leaflets. 
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‘The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1941 had secured 
ch more satisfactory compensation for African workers but it 
as considered that the provisions were not adequate and a 
ber of amendments, giving improved benefits to Africans, 
ere accepted for transmission to Government. 


OTHER IMPORTANT TOPICS 

Other matters dealt with by the Council of the Federation 
cluded suggestions for the establishment of an Advisory Board 
African housing and Location Planning ; Government loans 
r sub-economic housing ; the establishment of Employment 
reaux in urban areas; communal feeding of African bachelors ; 
ttlement of African soldiers ; training of medical orderlies ; 
dditional hospital accommodation ; Native marketing ; and the 
antu Co-operative movement. 

Mr. Ibbotson has been authorised to conduct a survey of 
frican Juvenile Delinquency. 

Southern Rhodesia is to be congratulated on the developments 
which have taken place in the sphere of African welfare and it is 
pparent that the Federation of Native Welfare Societies occupies 
important place in the life of the Colony. 

G.M. 


Lovedale Bible School 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1943 
1. Training Courses. 


RECORD number of students passed through the eleventh 
annual Evangelists’ Course of five months which closed 
m 22nd June. The group of twenty-eight men completely 
Iled the available accommodation, which has since been slightly 
Sncreased. It is probable, however, that this number represents 
he limit of our capacity, in view of the fact that each group 
resents the widest possible varicties of age and general educa- 
ional attainments, demanding almost individual attention. 
SThere has been a marked lowering of average age, and an equally 
otable raising of educational standard, during recent years. 
he men came from six different Churches. They included 
‘two blind students who did exceptionally good work. Attention 
in morning classes was concentrated on Old and New Testa- 
ment Introduction, History and Exposition. Evening classes in 
preaching preparation and weekly discussions on doctrine, 
ethical principles, and the care of the devotional life, were full of 
interest. Men with lesser educational equipment received help 
Hin reading and writing and the keeping of simple accounts. The 
Mpurely academic was never allowed to obscure the need for 
@personal spiritual reinforcement ; and this was reflected in a 
0 fellowship which denominational distinctions were never allowed 
‘to weaken. Directed practical evangelism and Sunday School 
| work in neighbouring villages were carried on effectively Sunday 
“by Sunday. 
) The first Training Course for Bible Women, which covered the 
*three months September to November, opened a new and signi- 
*ficant chapter in the history of the School. ‘Twenty-one women 
# attended, nearly all of them being sent by the European Women’s 
' Auxiliary of the Methodist Church, which has for a long time 
femployed numbers of such women, and has now financed this 
) first experiment in training them. In addition to the classes 
/ conducted by the staff of the school, invaluable help was freely 
| given by four qualified African women who are members of the 
) Hospital staff, and who lectured on First Aid, Ante-natal work, 
Hefome Nursing, and the Nursing of Children. The high point 
“in the course was reached when eight of those present were 
' dedicated to the work of Bible Women in a memorable service in 
‘the School Chapel. The success of this experimental course 
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exceeded all expectations, and has opened up new possibilities in 
the training of African Women which has been dealt with in a 
separate report. It is probable that the next course of this 
nature will be provided in 1945. 

‘l'ravelling difficulties have made it impossible to hold the 
gatherings of the African Women’s Fellowship and the African 
Ministers’ Fellowship. In the case of the women, however, 
contact has been maintained by means of quarterly bulletins 
issued by Mrs, Grant. 


2. Field Work. 

The period available for work in the field was considerably 
shortened by the introduction of the Bible Women’s Course. 
Nevertheless, short courses for lay preachers, Sunday School 
teachers, etc., were held, one at King Williams Town and three 
in the Herschel district. At the request of the Bechuanaland 
Education authorities we shared in a vacation course for teachers, 
held at Serowe, by providing a Course of lectures on religious 
teaching in schools, with lectures on home-making and allied 
subjects to the women teachers. 


3. Publications. 

The year has seen a record increase in the circulation of the 
monthly Preacher’s Help, which has grown by more than six 
hundred to attain a circulation of over four thousand, - 
Further requests for permission to translate into vernaculars 
in other African mission fields have been received, and 
gladly acceded to. This monthly paper is printed in the 
following vernaculars of the Union of South Africa :—Xhosa, 
Zulu, Sotho, Tswana. A complete issue of 650 in Chizezuru is 
supplied to Missions in Southern Rhodesia. 

During recent years the issue in English has risen rapidly to 
over 900 per month. The great majority of these go to missions 
of many Churches working in other parts of Africa. They 
include missions on the Gold Coast, in Sierra Leone, Nigeria, 
Southern Sudan, Togoland, Cameroun, Lagos, Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Angola, Belgian Congo, Nyasaland, N. and 5S. 
Rhodesia, and Portuguese East Africa. One copy goes to a 
Danish Mission in Southern Arabia. In some cases translations 
are made into local vernaculars. 

The two published volumes of our Istkokelo Sabashumayeli 
(the Preacher’s Guide) continue to circulate widely. More than 
1,300 copies have now been sold of our English book, The Bible : 
its Meaning and Purpose. Our Sunday School Lesson Notes, 
The African Sunday School, continue to meet a manifest need. 


EDWaRD W. GRANT, 


Ist December, 1943. Head, Lovedale Bible School. 


A NEW BOOK 


Europe in Transition. Part II. Churches Under Trial, 
by Alexander McLeish. (World Dominion Press. 1/-). 
Nationalism and the struggle between Church and State form 

the recurring theme of these ‘‘ Wartime Surveys.”” This book- 

let gives an able summary of the religious situation as it concerns 
the Churches of Lutheran tradition in Czechoslovakia, Germany, 

Austria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Lithuania, Latvia 

and Estonia. For each country Mr. McLeish presents a short 

historical summary, followed by a careful study, packed full of 
information, regarding the present situation. Among the 
interesting facts is the increase in Bible reading in these lands. 

In Germany, the “ best seller ”’ is not Mein Kampf but the Bible 

while the contributions to Foreign Missions are actually increas- 

ing. A sketch map and a statistical table add to the usefulness 
of this 48 page pamphlet. 
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THs Council met last September at King William’s Town 

under the chairmanship of Lieut-Colonel R. Fyfe King in 
the unavoidable absence of the then Chief Native Commissioner, 
Mr. E. F. Owen, owing to ill-health. The Council was honoured 
by the presence of the Minister for Native Affairs, Major the 
Hon. P. G. van der Byl, and the Secretary for Native Affairs, 
Mr. Douglas L. Smit. In introducing the honoured guests, 
the chairman announced that there was every hope of a 
commencement being made shortly to provide in a new 
building programme for a suitable hall for the meetings of this 
Council. 

In addressing the Council the Minister thanked it for expres- 
sions of loyalty to His Majesty the King, to the Prime Minister 
and to the Government. This was the Minister’s first visit to 
the Ciskei since he assumed office. He struck a good note when 
he said, ‘‘ Only by personal contact, can we learn to know each 
other.”” He paid his tribute to the late Sir Patrick Duncan. 
Touching on the war, he said inter alia, ‘‘ I am proud of the part 
our Native soldiers have played in the war and of their loyalty 
and devotion, and I desire to assure you that in our plans for 
reconstruction after the war, steps will be taken to ensure that 
the Native people are included.”’ He appealed to Councils like 
these to play their part in spurring forward the backward elements 
of the Native people so that the expected progress may not be 
retarded. The rehabilitation of pasturages in denuded areas 
would require the co-operation of all concerned. 

He went on to suggest the selection of a committee to draw up 
a fresh constitution for a United Ciskeian Council. ‘Such a 
Council,” said he, ‘‘ would be a further step towards progress 
and the measure of self-government, for which many of you 
crave.’ He then went on to wage a holy war against the “‘ agita- 
tors,” the “ self-seekers,” ‘“‘ who sow their seeds of discontent 
for their own personal aggrandisement and influence.” 

Our conviction is that the seed of the alleged agitator takes 
root in ground made fertile by preventable and ravaging diseases, 
irksome laws, etc. 

The Minister assured his audience that Education and Health 
of the Native people occupy the attention of the Government. 
He then quoted monies made available for Native Education, 
and further privileges to be enjoyed by Native teachers. He 
informed the Council on the position regarding the school 
meals. He then made this important statement: ‘‘ The 
Government is very concerned at the overcrowding in rural 
locations, the surplus Natives domiciled in and about many 
towns, and the number of Natives residing on European-owned 
farms where they are not required for labour purposes, and have 
no security of tenure, and my Department is taking stock of its 
policy of settlement of Natives on land under control of the 
Native Trust. 

“Tt seems clear that all Natives cannot and perhaps do not 
particularly want to be dependent on the land, whilst the fact 
that they cannot work continuously makes them of less value in 
industry than they could be otherwise. 

“My Department is, therefore, endeavouring to work out a 
basis of land settlement which will ensure more scope for the 
Native who devotes all or most of his time and attention to 
agriculture and creating for others model villages within reason- 
able distance of industrial centres or neat industries to be created 
in the Native areas.” 

The impression made on one by the deliberations of the 
Council is that the councillors are now getting into their strides, 
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The Ciskei General Council 
A NATIVE VISITOR’S IMPRESSIONS ON THE TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
By B. B. Mdledle, B.A. 


There was none of that shilly-shallying, playing into the hand 
of the authorities, sacrificing on the altar of expediency ang 
opportunism, the principles and Native aspirations, merely te 
enhance one’s reputation. We ascribe this attitude to a gr 
extent to the chairman who set the councillors at ease, by creat 
ing a congenial atmosphere. This atmosphere was wel 
expressed by Councillor Robt. Haya at the close of the Counei 
in these words : 
to driving a span of oxen. 
one, one that will remain in our memories a long time. 
deliberations of the Council have been very lofty.” 
Whilst we are full of praise of the way in which Lieut-Col 


ie 


“Tt is evident that the chairman is accustomec 
The Council has been a very pleasant 


Fyfe King presided over the Council, we cannot agree with soma 


of his remarks during the deliberations. For instance his 
attempt at defending the pass system was not only a weak effort 
but it was disappointing in the extreme. Again when the motio 


from the Glen Grey District Council re-amending Proclamationil 
to extend to General Taxpayers as Electors of District councillors) 


the chairman imputed motives, which to our mind were un- 
worthy. 
them. 


: 
4 
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I wonder how our members of Parliament would take(j 
‘““Many people are not prepared to serve on Location# 
Boards because they do not think it is worth while, but they are ¢ 


quite prepared to come to the General Council because there is ¢ 
Men will not go on Location 7 
Boards because the people have put in men whom they recognise ¢ 
You have ¢ 
some people doing their best who by this motion would be cut t 
out, and the General Council plums are to go to those who are = 


money init. That is the trouble. 


as unsuitable but who are willing to do what they can. 


unwilling to serve on Location Boards, but for a consideration 
are quite willing to come here. Why I suggest it is not a matter 


for this Council is that it is obvious there are local politics behind f 
it of which we here are entirely ignorant.” | 


During the discussions on educational matters, Mr. E. R. O. 


Gardiner, the Circuit Inspector gave inier alia this interesting | 
information, ‘‘ The Department is always prepared to make © 
exceptions in the case of teachers whose services on a Council | 


are considered necessary because of the exceptional qualifica- 


tions which they possess, and who are nominated by the Govern- | 


ment. The point is that in such cases there must be no election: 
the teachers must be nominated by the Government. I hope 
councillors understand that the Department has not shut the 
door. If there are special cases they will be considered.” 


Reading the discussions on the land question is a fascinating 
affair. But whatever difficulties the authorities try to put in the 
way, in this regard they must never lose sight of the fact that the 
buying of more land for Natives is part of the high price they 
paid for the disappearance of the Cape Native Franchise. In 
the opinion of the writer the most important motion was the one 
dealing with the right of veto by the Minister of the resolutions 
of the Local Councils. 
cillors expressed themselves quite frankly on this. When Mr. 
Wilkins expressed the committee’s mind on the motion that 
asked for a grant for Dr. Bokwe’s nursing home, he enunciated a 
principle which is quite sound in the handling of public monies. 
Grants must be accompanied by representation on the expending 
boards. No one would quarrel with that, but when our Local 
Councils decide to expend the ratepayers’ monies in the best 
way possible for local endeavours, then the veto from the top 
must be annoying indeed. Here is a point in case, Mr. H. E. 
Bunn speaking on the motion on clinics in Native areas said: 
‘In the Alice district we are not in the unfortunate position of 


It is very gratifying to note that Coun- . 
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schel. We can get medical supervision, and Dr. Smit of 
tata has promised us a nurse, but a condition precedent is 
}we must have huts put up. The trouble is on the education 
_ The Inspector says that they must put up two or three 
for schools, otherwise they will lose their grants. There are 
lent huts for schools, but when the question of a clinic comes 
g they have not the money. We tried to vote through the 
al Council the building of these huts, but it was out-voted by 
head office, which said the Local Council had no funds to 
id on this sort of work. We are hard put to it to meet this 
ase. It would be an act of grace if the Government would 
w something to put up huts for clinics, because it is quite 
n that these people are trying to do their duty.” 
e would go further than this speaker, and say we see no 
on whatever why the Government should have this power of 
xing monies, raised by Local Councils, and are being used 
lly for a worthy cause, and are not even subsidised by the 
ernment. 
here are one or two points, where we must put our councillors 
it. When the discussion on the stipends of chiefs was going 
Wit transpired that in the Transkeian Territories there were 
efs who drew £800 per annum ‘“‘ depending...... on their 
portance in the eyes of the people themselves.” Compare 
; with one pound a month drawn by the so-called headmen. 
is is very pathetic, though some councillors preferred to dub 
@se headmen as unintelligent and thickheaded. ‘Their lot is 
@ re painful when one considers that among these headmen are 
efs recognised as such by the Native people, but whom the 
Gtive Affairs Department prefers to give the status of 
wheadman ”’ for reasons best known to that Department alone. 
# An interesting session came to a close, and Councillor Ngxo- 
ni voiced aptly the feelings of the Councillors when he said, 
t has been so happy that we do not feel like going home.” 


P. O. W. 


OST of us have friends—some of us have near and dear 
i relations—who are prisoners of war—in Italy until its 
eellapse last August and now in Germany. 

mSome of us have had the privilege of hearing repatriated 
isoners telling of life in the Italian camps, either at public 
eetings of relations or in private conversations. ‘The letters 
om the prisoners themselves could naturally tell us very little. 
t though I have been exceptionally fortunate in meeting and 
aring a number of escaped or repatriated prisoners and 
arnt from them details of life in an Italian prison camp—the 
uildings, the surroundings, the Italian guards, the climate, the 
Jirniture, the recreations, the daily routine, the food and so 
4, it was from Harold Denny’s book Behind Both Lines* 
Which I have just finished reading that I have obtained the most 
htisfying, the most intimate and the most vivid account of the 
Dnditions, physical, mental and spiritual—in which our boys 
v-e passing their lives. 

Denny writes of Camp 38 where he was the only American 
‘mong eighty or ninety British officers—New Zealanders, 
Maoris, South Africans, Australians and a few English. He 
‘2ems to have liked them for he says: ‘‘If ever a. British 
Joldier, from any part of the Empire, finds himself in an 
‘American prisoner-of-war camp I only hope he will be treated 
's well as I was, the sole American in a British camp.’ 

/ Here is a picture of the weekly “high light” in the camp. 
_ “The event to which we all looked forward through every 
lay of every week was the Saturday night sing-song. It 
»egan as a formal dinner, slid into a vaudeville show with indi- 
viduals or groups from various rooms contributing acts, 
and wound up rousingly with contemporaneous singing of what- 


*Behind Both Lines by Harold Denny (Michael Joseph Ltd.) 
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ever popped into our heads, It was a night when we almost 
forgot that we were prisoners and were just good fellows got 
togethers. . We cleaned and dressed for the occasion within 
an inch of our lives and met at 5.30 p.m. in the card room for 
Seocktailes. i... At grace all stood and sang Kipling’s 
‘ Recessional.’ Then we sat down to our dinner. Rigid 
British Army etiquette was observed—no smoking until after 
the royal toast. 

“At the end of the dinner the mess president rose and 
commanded: ‘Gentlemen, charge your glasses!’ We all saw 
to it that we had wine, and stood at the mess president’s signal. 
The duty officer of the day then proposed: * Gentlemen, the 
King, God bless him!’ We drank it down, then sang ‘God 
Save the King.’ It sounded unusually moving in a Camp of 
war captives. Then still standing we sang ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory.’ That finished the formal part of the evening. . 
An odd feature of these deliberately self-forgetful nights was 
the small amount of ribaldry, even in the later stages of the 
CVemIng 1a ee Not only was there little ribaldry. Sex itself 
seems to have been forgotten. It seldom was mentioned, and 
even in that large group of healthy men, most of them young, 
I doubt if any of them suffered from deprivation of sex life or 
even thought much about it.” 

Here is an interesting side-light. ‘‘ Membership in this prisoner- 
of-war group gave me the opportunity to learn the attitudes of 
officers and soldiers from distant parts of the British Empire. 
The South Africans included men of both English and Boer 
ancestry whose grandfathers had been bitter enemies. Most of 
the South Africans of these two strains regarded themselves as 
South Africans first and only secondarily as Britishsactiéns, 
South Africans of Boer descent, I deduced, had little interest in— 
the British Empire, except as they were aware that their country 
would be subjugated if the Axis won. Yet they were fighting 
as bravely as any in the British cause.” And this other: “‘ The 
New Zealanders have borne the brunt of some of the hardest 
and most hopeless fighting of the war and their forces in the 
Middle East have suffered terrible losses. Yet it was from the 
New Zealanders that I heard the most indignant refutation of 
the diligently spread Axis propaganda that the English are 
letting the British Dominions and Colonies do their fighting.” 

On the religious side of prison camp life here are two illumi- 
nating statements: ‘‘ There were only four Bibles in the whole 
camp, and there were long waiting lists for them all.‘ Imme- 
diately after each morning roll-call, a score of officers and 
enlisted men gathered in the small public room ordinarily used 
for card-playing and were led in hymns and prayer by Chaplain 
K. J. Watson of New Zealand, a Presbyterian. The Catholics 
of our Camp before roll-call had attended the daily mass in a 
third floor room which Father William Sheely, also of New 
Zealand, had transformed into a Catholic chapel with the aid 
of a portable altar and vestments which he had saved from the 
battle in his chaplain’s suitcase. His religious articles were all 
that Father Sheely had been able to keep. His entire personal 
kit was lost.’ Here is a phrase to remember: ‘‘In that lost 
world of military prisoners-of-war, among the living casualties ”’ 
and the fact ‘‘ Prisoners-of-war, facing the prospect of barren 
years far from their homes and all normal life and shelved in 
the midst of the war they had gone to fight in, need courage 
as much as do soldiers in battle and civilians under bombing. 
It is a different kind of courage and perhaps more difficult to 
muster, because there is no excitement to buoy one up.” 

Perhaps for that reason, you and I, living comfortable, 
sheltered lives, should pray more earnestly: ‘‘ Look O Lord 
God with the eyes of Thy mercy upon all prisoners of war; 
preserve them in bodily health and in cheerful undaunted spirit; 
convey Thou to them the support of our love on the wings of 
Thine own, and hasten the day of their release.” X, 
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_ Better Pay for Natives would Benefit All 


“i EF has been repeatedly proved that the low wages paid to the 
Black man act like a boomerang and hit the White man, 
economically, harder than the Native. Raise the standard of 
living of the Black man and the purchasing power of the com- 
munity will be increased with benefit to all, e: pecially the White 
man,” said Dr. F. E. T. Krause, former Judge-President of the 
Free State, in an address to the study circle of the Pretoria Rotary 
Club on March 9th. 

In suggesting measures for lightening the burden of the 
Native, he said, no one should be perturbed by the fact that all 
reformers who pleaded for justice for the underdog generally 
met abuse instead of encouragement from those determined to 
protect “ vested interests.” 

It was the old fight again between the ‘“‘ haves” and the 
“have-nots.” The terms negrophilist, ‘‘ kafferboetie’”’ and 
other equally offensive terms were used to stifle argument and 
obscure the issue. 

It was of paramount importance to secure for the Native an 
adequate and fair wage, especially in urban industrial under- 
takings. Malnutrition should be combated and proper provi- 
sion made to feed the thousands of undernourished Natives, 
particularly children. In towns, on farms and in: locations, 
decent and clean housing and other hygienic conditions should 
be provided. 

Free, compulsory primary education should be inaugurated, 
forif the intelligence of the worker was increased his efficiency 

_eyr wise. Free hospital and medical services should also be 

—=Ss>s. The prejudiced usually advanced the fallacious 
Tetaytiicat that it would ‘‘cost too much money” and asked 
“where is the money to come from ?”’ 

NATIVES PAY 

It was a fact that the limited services and privileges Natives 
enjoy were paid for by the Natives. The funds were mostly 
derived from the taxes and other indirect impositions they had 
to bear. Secondly, the contributions made by the European 
population to secure these services would be of the greatest 
benefit to them because the general health of the community 
would be safeguarded, the labour supply (which the Europeans 
must have) would be increased and the efficiency of the labourer 
improved. 

Dr. Krause also urged the repeal of “‘ colour bar ”’ legislation, 
the granting of the opportunity to Natives to develop on lines 
similar to those secured to the White man and the overhaul of 
the penal system and prison policy as it affected the Native. 
Imprisonment for failure to pay a fine for contravention of the 
pass laws, municipal and other statutory regulations, not involv- 
ing moral guilt or badness, should be superseded by a system 
whereby the law could be enforced, but the accused spared con- 
tamination with hardened wrongdoers and the taint of prison. 

EQUAL CHANCE FOR ALL 

The same opportunities for ‘“‘ reform ”’ should be given Native 
prisoners as was, or would be, provided for European prisoners, 
miscegenation should be discouraged, if not entirely prohibited, 
and the pass laws and other “‘ restrictive and oppressive ”’ enact- 
ments—with due regard to the protection of the community as a 
whole—should be repealed. Instead, legislation should be 
introduced by which equal opportunity would be granted to the 
Black man to develop his natural abilities and become an asset 
to the community. 

‘The Black man has as much right to live as the White man,” 
said Dr. Krause. ‘‘ He is entitled to develop his faculties and 
should not be prevented from using the skill he has acquired to 
further his own interests and that of his compatriots. Econo- 
mically, he should be paid the wage his work merits. He should 
enjoy, equally with the White man, all the amenities of life the 
State is prepared and in duty bound to provide for its citizens.” 
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New Books 


The School of Prayer, by Olive Wyon (S. C. M. Press 
The author of this book says: “‘ Countless books have b 
written on prayer: Some are abstruse and complicated : s 
of them describe marvellous experiences ; others have lon 
involved directions. If we try to follow them all we s 
hopelessly confused.” If it is thought that the author is 
to the number, it may be said at once that she avoids many 
pitfalls. There is a universal quality about this book, a fre 
from personal idiosyncracy, a simplicity and directness that w 
make it welcome and helpful to many. There is also a r 
commonsense, For example of the common experienc 
aridity or dryness in the practice of prayer she declares: 
we are suffering from ‘ dryness’ or ‘ aridity’ the danger is tha 
we may be tempted to neglect prayer for something more “ use 
ful.’ But quiet persistence in prayer, in spite of our feelin 
lack of emotional response, will have a very purifying effect 
we are now learning to care for God Himself; we are bein 
moved into a higher class in the school of prayer, and we an 
learning lessons which will stand us in good stead for the rest d 
our life. We are beginning to approach maturity.’’ And sh 
goes on to quote von Hiigel’s verdict on such times: “ Thes: 
are times of great fruitfulness, provided we will be patient, fore 
nothing, change no regulation, decide nothing capable of beini 
put off, but gently busy ourselves with other things.” 
There are many memorable passages in The School of Praye 
Some of them are quoted from others, such as, ‘‘ Thought is thi 
mind of man in touch with a problem ; meditation is the soul 0 
man in touch with a Person.” But some of the most memorably 
are the author’s own. 
The book deals with “‘ The Object of Prayer,” “ Prayer ana 
the Will of God,” ‘‘ Hindrances to Prayer,’ ‘“‘ The Bible an 
Prayer,” “ Prayer and the spirit of Worship,” and “ Prayer ana 
the Purpose of God.” But the whole is summed up in th 
teaching that all prayer is to be the worship of God and the whol 
object of it that God’s will may be done. R.H.W.S. 


Lovedale and Fort Hare Notes 


Intimation has been received that the South African Native Trustj 
has given a further £5000 towards the establishment of an Orthopaediaj 
Hospital for African chil: ren at Lovedale. The amount now in hand is] 
£15,000. The sum required for the full scheme is £18,500. 


The Lovedale House Sports were held on the morning of Saturday) 
25th March, in ideal weather. The ground arrangements and the 
athletes’ achievements were up to the standard set in past year 
and ai. enjoy.ble series of events was witnessed. 


The Lovedale Governing Council met on March 8th. We were 
specially grateful for the presence of such members as Dr. R. T. Bokwei 
(Middledrift), Rev. M. Carrick (Fort Hare), Mr. W. A. H. Chestersz 
(local Inspector of Schools), Rev. R. Godfrey (King William’s Town), 
Mr. S. B. Hobson (Chief Inspector of Native Education), Dr. A. Kerri] 
(Principal of Fort Hare), Rev. H. Mama (Emgwali), Rev. D. W. Semple] 
(Cunningham), Rev. D. W. Sikutshwa (Ross Mission), Rev. A. A. 
Wellington (Healdtown), and Mr. A. S. Weir (King William’s Town),) 
all of whom came from outside the bounds of Lovedale. i 


Visitors to Lovedale recently have included the following: Miss. J. 
Barbour, Inspectress of the Education Department ; the Rev. Dr. andj 
Mrs. Tucker and daughter of Angola; Miss R. I. Stuart, K.W.T. ; 
Mr. T. R. Roberts, Old Umtali ; Mr. and Mrs. J. Hultzer, Swellendam ; 
Dr. D. Henderson, Grahamstown ; Major F. J. Ney, LL.D., Vice- 
President of the National Council of Education of Canada. 


The following nurses were successful in the final examination of the}! 
South African Medical Council in January: Gcilishe, N./ 
Myataza, S. E. V. Nosilela, A, Z. N. Pantshwa. In the preliminary| 
examination in January, the following were successful: E. H. D. 
Gunguluza, I. B. T. Kolisi, M. Mani, E. C. Nkungu. 
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